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arguments seemed so compelling that the government began nego-
tiations which resulted in Russia consenting to enter the Consor-
tium, together with Japan.

The political crisis through which China was passing at the time
did not put an end to the negotiations about an international con-
sortium. China's financial needs increased, and her dependence on
foreign assistance became acute. While Russia and Japan under-
scored their political goals, the United States, as the main spokes-
man of the Consortium concept, increased its counteractivity in
favor of Chinese "integrity" by economic means. In the course of
the ensuing negotiations, no government was as hostile to Russia
as that of the United States. St. Petersburg made it clear that Russia
would "participate in the Consortium only on condition of a re-
construction or it which would guarantee our predominant influ-
ence in enterprises north of the Great Wall." The United States was
strictly opposed to such a reconstruction of the Consortium and
therefore to Russia's inclusion. When pressed by England and
France to compromise, Secretary Knox gave way. At the same
time, however, he addressed a note to the powers (February 12,
1912), obviously directed against future separate actions of Rus-
sia and Japan, advocating "concerted action in China." To em-
phasize this American policy, Knox allowed the press to publish
his note and told the Russian Ambassador that his aim was "to make
an end to all talk about a division of China." 29

Irritation with Washington mounted. This was a moment in
history when Russia appeared finally to be in condition to fulfill
her mission in the Far East; such a situation might not occur again.
And here America barred the road! Count Benckendorff, the in-
fluential Russian envoy in London, wrote privately and in a sar-
castic tone, to his minister, ". . . America decided to play politics
[through the loan to China] . > . and that has spoiled the whole
business . . . Then came Yuan Shi-kai who threatened to make
China a real Great Power . . ."

The struggle for a Russian "sphere" entered an acute stage. Rus-
sia demanded unequivocal recognition of such a sphere by the
powers.

In a note to France, Russia had already formulated her condi-
tions in the following somewhat clumsy terms: France would be
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